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What's  in  the  mailbag  this  week:?     Questions  and  more  questions — as  usual. 
And  what  are  listeners  inquiring  about  this  week?    Meat  and  potatoes,  among 
other  things. 

Meat  and  potato  questions  are  prominent  in  this  "batch  of  mail,  for  some 
reason.    Maybe  the  cool  weather  is  turning  listeners'  thoughts  to  solid  sub- 
stantial food.    I  wouldn't  know.    But  I'll  take  up  these  questions,  just  as  they 
come. 

The  first  is  from  a  young  housekeeper  who  asks  how  to  cook  a  flank  steak. 
She  says  these  steaks  always  look  attractive  at  the  market  and  are  inexpensive. 
"But  how  to  cook  them  so  they  won't  "be  tough,"  she  asks. 

Answer:    The  flank  is  one  of  the  less  tender  and  less  expensive  cuts  of 
beef,  so  the  general  rule  for  making  tough  meat  tender  applies  to  it.     That  rule 
I've  repeated  again  and  again — long  slow  cooking  with  moisture.  One  of  the 
nicest  ways  to  prepare  a  flank  steak — and  a  thrifty  way,  too — is  to  stuff  and 
braise  it.     (Braising  is  "browning  in  fat  and  then  cooking  slowly  with  moisture.) 
For  flanked  steak  you  make  a  stuffing  much  as  you  would  for  fowl — a  stuffing  of 
dry  tread  crumbs  seasoned  with  chopped  celery  and  onion  "browned  in  fat  and  salt 
and  pepper.    The  fat  may  "be  "butter  or  drippings.    You  lay  the  steak  flat  and 
spread  the  stuffing  over  it.     Then  you  roll  it  up  like  a  jelly  roll  and  tie  it 
in  several  places — tie  it  securely  so  the  stuffing  won' t  fall  out.    Now  sear  the 
rolled  meat  on  all  sides.     Set  this  "browned  rolled  steak  on  a  rack  in  a  baking- 
pan,  cover  it  closely,  and  cook  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour  and  a  half — or 
until  tender.     The  drippings  in  the  pan  will  make  a  good  gravy.    Browned  potatoes 
are  excellent  to  serve  with  this  steak. 

I'm  glad  this  listener  inquired  about  flank  steak  because  it  is  a  good 
illustration  of  several  points  worth  mentioning.     It  is  a  good  example  of  a 
small  inexpensive  piece  of  meat  that  can  be  made  to  serve  5  or  6 — by  stuffing. 
The  stuffing  not  only  makes  the  meat  go  farther  but  also  adds  flavor.  This 
method  of  searing  the  meat  first  in  fat  gives  that  good  "brown"  flavor  that 
everybody  likes.    And  the  long  slow  moist  cooking  that  follows  it  makes  the  meat 
tender.    Why  is  the  cooking  moist?    Because  yo\i  use  a  covered  pan  and  the  cover 
holds  in  the  steam  from  the  meat. 

Which  reminds  me  of  another  question  listeners  sometimes  ask.     Why  does 
the  butcher  "score"  flank  steak — that  is,  run  his  knife  across  it  in  criss-cross 
'ashion?    Answer:     To  help  make  it  tender.    But  a  word  of  warning — if  you  are 
Soing  to  stuff  and  roll  a  flank  steak — don't  let  the  butcher  score  deeply — maybe 
flot  at  all. 
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Still  another  listener  asks  for  some  general  cooking  rules  for  beef— 
"all  cuts,"  she  says. 

In  reply  to  that  request,  I  am  sending  the  Department-of-Agriculture 
leaflet  called  "Cooking  Beef    According  to  the  Cut."    Anyone  else  who  wants 
a  copy  is  welcome  to  one  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts.     Write  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  ask  for  "Cooking  Beef  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cut,"  leaflet  No.  17. 

By  the  way,  you'll  find  all  the  details  about  flank  steak  in  that  leaflet. 
And  you'll  find  directions  for  pot  roast  from  various  cuts,  Swiss  stealc, 
broiled  hamburg  steak  on  onion  rings,  beef  croquettes,  and — but  there.  That's 
all  I  dare  name  for  fear  my  appetit®   will  get  the  better  of  me. 

Another  questioner  says  some  potatoes  she  bought  have  a  sweet  taste. 
She  asks  if  this  doesn't  mean  that  the  potatoes  have  been  frozen. 

Answer;     Mot  necessarily,  but  it  means  that  they  have  been  pretty  cold, 
probably  stored  at  a  temperature  below  Uo  degrees  Fahrenheit.    Not  so  long  ago 
people  thought  that  the  correct  temperature  for  storing  potatoes  was  just  above 
freezing.    But  s  tudies  in  recent  years  have  showed  that  potatoes,  kept  as  cold  as 
this,  change  their  starch  to  sugar.    And  that  sugar  naturally  turns  brown  or 
caramelizes  when  potatoes  are  cooked  at  high  heat,  as  in  frying.     So  potatoes 
that  have  been  stored  in  too  cold  a  place  will  not  do  for  chips,  or  Frenchfries. 
They  turn  unpleasantly  brown  and  have  a  burned  flavor,  at  the  temperatures 
ordinarily  used  for  frying.     Such  potatoes  may  have  a  sweet  taste,  too. 

The  newer  rule  for  storing  potatoes  is:     Store  at  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  above  if  to  be  used  soon;  store  at  36  to  ^0  degrees  for  very  long  keeping. 

Cooking  tests  of  poatoes  show  that  an  accumulation  of  sugar  not  only  makes 
them  poor  for  certain  ways  of  cooking  but  affects  both  the  flavor  and  the  mealy 
texture  that  most  people  want  in  potatoes. 

Another  listener  asks  if  potatoes  contain  any  other  nutrients  than  starch. 

Answer:    Yes,  indeed.    Of  course,   the  starch  is  one  of  the  potatoe's 
chief  values.    Like  cereals,  potatoes  owe  their  place  in  the  diet  largely  to 
their  supply  of  low-cost  energy  in  a  form  so  bland  in  flavor  that  they  can  be 
used  often  without  becoming  tiresome.    But  potatoes  also  contain  some  protein, 
minerals  and  vitamins.    Because  of  these  values  potatoes  are  more  "balanced" 
than  many  other  starchy  foods. 

Because  people  can  and  do  eat  so  many  potatoes — potatoes  twice  or  three 
times  a  day  perhaps,  the  minerals  like  iron,  which  potatoes  contain,  and  the 
7itamins  B  and  C  are  important*  especially  in  low-cost  diets.     Diet  studies  have 
showed  that  the  disease  known  as  pellagra,  which  results    from  lack  of  vitamin  B, 
l8  not  common  in  areas  where  people  eat  a  good  many  white  potatoes.    And  diet 
studies  have  also  showed  that  a  large  fraction  of  the  United  States  is  protected 
against  scurvy  by  the  vitamin  C  they  get  in  potatoes.     Though  potatoes  have 
considerably  less  vitamin  C  than  oranges  and  lemons  and  tomatoes,  weight  for 
*eibht,  this  vitamin  counts  up  because  of  the  large  amounts  of  potatoes  people  eat. 


